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that this tends to social degradation; that this is really the case may be
seen even in these days which have succeeded the recent " check" of the
] 877 famine. It will be noted by turning to the cultivation area that
the decrease in the area actually under food crops is one-twelfth, though
the population is less by one-tenth than it probably was just before the
famine. Since it is just the worst lands that have gone out of cultiva-
tion, and since, on an average, the produce of these is so very small
that over 2 acres are required per head, it is obvious that the present
produce per head is now morfe than it was in 1875, and that therefore the
standard of comfort is higher; this, however, must disappear within ten
years at the present rate of reproduction. To sum up, the district having
a poor soil, a tropical climate, seasons of uncertain and nearly always
scanty rainfall, a population highly conservative and somewhat slow of
movement, uneducated in agricultural science, habituated to unlimited
reproduction and the unlimited subdivision of property, has apparently
reached under present conditions the relative limitl6 of population, a
considerable proportion of which is always on the verge of famine. "Were
it not for the ease with which life can bo preserved in a tropical climate
there would be deaths by starvation in many years, while a seasonal
calamity such as that of 1876 must in these days of redundancy mean
wholesale calamity. Practical remedies are difficult to conceive, and if
conceived, are slow in operation, and the most hopeful must at present
expect periodical catastrophes such as those of 1877. Whether the slow
march of improvement can ever protect the district against the tropical
tendency to redundancy is a serious question. Meanwhile, when on an
average only 4 bushels, each of 20 measures, are produced per acre of
crop over tens of thousands of acres, and 5 or 6 bushels over hundreds
of thousands (v$e Mr. Ologstoun's Eeport, etc,)? agriculturists and
economists have an ample field for labour, nor need the schoolmaster
and engineer complain of lack of work,

Eegarding the standard of comfort there are but few data to allow
of a comparison with former years. To judge by the pages of
Buchanan and scattered allusions in the reports of Collectors, the ordi-
nary ryot now lives much, more respectably than eighty years ago;
houses, which in Buchanan's time seemed to have boon chiefly thatched

exhausted, unimproved, and badly treated soil; the latter means conconiration of capital,
labour and attention on a smaller area, a practice which would probably tond to limit the
increase of families, would certainly render tho crops less precarious and would promote
the homestead practice which is a sanitary and agricultural desideratum. Where the
waste area is, as in Ooirabatore, of very poor soil, and tho rainfall so precarious, the incre-
ments of outturn successively required for an increasing population will probably bo more
successfully raised by development rather t>an by extension of cultivation*

w !This is not inconsistent with a considerable surplus of food and other produce in

, ordinary years as noted below, first and chiefly because this section, as stated above, treats

chiefly of the lowest strata of society, who do not share in any surplus; secondly, because

1, i&ere, is probably no surplus in years of seasonal failure; thirdly, because much if not most

of the surplus is not in food grains, but in mere luxuries, oondiments, and inedible produce

' such aa cotton, horse-gram, etc,